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Beautiful Things. 


EAUTIFUL faces are those that wear— 


It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where heart-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words, 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, and brave, and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains few may guess. 


NOienrs 


SELECTED. 


The Children of Hameln. 


OME years ago I had occasion to attend a convention of the 
North-west German Protestant Association which met at 


Hameln, an ancient city on the Weser. 


A hall in which we met was 


decorated with curious wall-paintings, the work of some pious village 
artist of the sixteenth century. One of these paintings, evidently 
intended to represent the return of the men whom Moses sent to spy 
out the promised land, had two men clothed in costumes which might 
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have been worn by the companions of Robin Hood and Little John, 
bearing on a pole an immense bunch of grapes as big as themselves. 
Another was evidently designed to illustrate the opening verses of the 
eleventh chapter of the second book of Samuel, but King David was 
painted as sitting on the roof of a medizval German castle and 
smoking a pipe. The pious artist had evidently no knowledge of 
Jewish costumes, and so had represented the people in those of his 
own time, no doubt bringing the story more vividly to the minds of 
his fellow-townsmen than if the scenery and costumes had been 
historically correct. 

This was not the only thing in the old city by the Weser that 
attracted my attention. On the wall of a house in the town was 
written in gold letters a German inscription, saying that in 1284, on 
the day of Saint John and Saint Paul (June 26), one hundred and 
thirty children had been enticed away from Hameln by a piper wearing 
a coat of many colors, and had been lost under the Koppenberg. 

Many German authorities speak of this event as an historical fact ; 
and so firmly did the people of Hameln believe in it that for many 
years afterward they dated their public documents from the day when 
the children were lost. The best known version of the story in our 
tongue is Robert Browning’s ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ He tells us 
how the old town was infested by rats, who 


. . . ‘fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in their cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles.’ 


A man called Bunting, from ‘Nobody-knows-where,’ came into the 
town, and offered to deliver the people for a certain sum of money 
from the plague of rats. The burghers of Hameln agreed to the 
bargain, but, when all the rats had been drowned by Bunting, refused 
to pay the stipulated sum. To revenge himself, on the feast of Saint 
Peter and Saint John he came back to Hameln, as Browning tells us, 
and in like manner led away the little children of the town to where a 
wondrous portal opened in the mountain side. 


‘And, when all were in, to the very last, 
The door in the mountain side shut fast.’ 


There is many a myth with a similar ending. Among the people 
of my native Yorkshire there is a superstition that, when strange 
music is heard, some human soul is passing away from the mortal 
body. A Wesleyan farmer in Yorkshire once accounted for the 
death of his little servant-girl by a band of music playing in the 
neighbourhood while she lay ill. ‘ When t’music was agaite, her soul 
was forced to be off,’ he said. 


But what especially interested me in Browning’s version of the 
Hameln legend is the conclusion :— 
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‘That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people who ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbours lay such stress 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 
~ Out of some subterranean prison 

Into which they were trepanned, 

Long time ago, in a mighty band, 

Out of Hameln Town in Brunswick Land ; 

But how or why they don’t understand.’ 


Transylvania, the ‘land beyond the forests,’ is the name given by 
the Romans to the eastern part of Hungary, conquered by the legions 
of Trajan; and it was long for them what California was for the 
Argonauts of 1849,—an Eldorado. It is still, for us of modern 
Europe, a land of myth and memory and mystery; and, if you would 
see to-day how people lived in North-western Germany some five 
hundred years ago, you may get some idea of it by visiting the 
Transylvania of to-day. But you must go soon, or you will be too 
late. 

In the twenty-one years which have elapsed since I first looked 
from the vine-clad hills of Koloszvar on the plains where the brave 
but undisciplined forces of King Decebalus were finally overcome by 
the legions of Trajan, many a vestige of the old Roman conquerors, 
and of the. crusaders who at a later date followed in their path, has 
been swept away by the modern army of road-builders, who are 
extending the railroads through the Carpathians into Turkey, and so 
into Asia. 

Going up the Aranyos River (the Transylvanian Pactolus) one day 
I saw a gypsy carefully picking over a sheepskin which he had just 
taken from the water. A companion explained to me that the minute 
bits of gold brought by the torrents from the gold-bearing hills among 
which they rise get entangled in the wool, and are thus collected by 
the gypsies. Might not this habit, observed some twenty centuries 
ago, have given rise to the Greek fable of the search for the Golden 
Fleece? A further drive up the rocky bed of this mountain torrent, 
and a difficult journey across the ridge, between mighty walls of rock, 
where no outlet seemed visible, led us to the little village of Thoroczko. 
The people came originally from Styria to work the iron mines, but 
have become so thoroughly Magyarized that it is difficult now to find 
any one who speaks German. ‘Their houses are built like those of 
the Saxons, adorned with rows of jugs round the top of the room, 
piles of bedding prettily embroidered, and the towels and other linen 
spun and woven by the peasant girls, and ornamented with red dyes 
made from the native plants. The dress of the people, mostly the 
work of the women, is the richest and most handsome in all Hungary. 
A painter would be enchanted with it. The men are occupied in the 

-jron mines all the week, and I should think that Tubal Cain carried 
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on the working of metals pretty much in the same way as the people 
of Thoroczko did some twenty years ago. A shed erected beside a 
brook covers the smelting-furnace, built up of clay and stones. On 
one side, large bellows worked by a primitive water-wheel, blow the 
fire. A hole feeds the furnace, and on the other side another hole 
permits the molten iron to flowout. Were not the ore the best in the 
world (containing 60 per cent. of iron), it could hardly be worked by 
SO primitive a process. 

When the German settlers first came here to work the iron mines, 
they were Catholics, and, being shut out from the rest of the world 
by their almost inaccessible position, remained for a long time 
unaffected by the Reformation and its conflicts. But one day their 
priest, going down the Aranyos River into the plains, entered a 
Unitarian church. He was so much struck by the beauty and 
simplicity of the service that on the following Sunday he persuaded 
the men of his congregation to accompany him to the same church, 
and since that time the people have been Unitarian. 

After visiting them, I came to an old Calvinist college, in a 
building once belonging to the Knights Templars, and found a Latin 
manuscript written by a Catholic priest in the seventeenth century. 
This manuscript related the story of the children of Hameln, and 
said that the Unitarians of Thoroczko were the descendants of the 
people who had been led away from Hameln by the pied piper; and 
the story closes with the remark that the piper was no less a personage 
than Satan himself. The remark may be excused in a pious Catholic 
who believed every form of Protestantism to be an inspiration of the 
devil. And a letter is in existence, written by another priest, who 
acknowledged the high character of the Unitarians, but asked that for 
this very reason they should be exterminated, because their excellent 
lives recommended their infamous doctrines. Here we have all the 
elements for the growth of a mythic legend. 

Not one fact related in ‘ The Pied Piper’ has any actual basis in 
the history of the Thoroczko iron workers. They did not come from 
the banks of the Weser, but from Austrian Styria. The little ‘land 
beyond the forests,’ scarcely larger than Rhode Island, was almost a 
desert when Frederick Barbarossa wore the imperial crown of 
Germany, and the descendants of Saint Stephen called the German 
immigrants to cultivate and defend the land. Some came from 
Fianders, some from Cologne, and some from higher up the Rhine. 
King Andrew II. granted them a charter in 1224, which gave the 
German immigrants more freedom than they enjoyed in their native 
land ; and for a long time Hungary was for the Rhinelander of those 
days what America has become for the many-languaged paupers of 
Europe in ours,—the land of hope and plenty and freedom. Fora 
time they were on the highway to India, and the German town of 
Klausenburg was one of the chief marts for the caravans which 
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brought the treasures of India and Persia to the markets of Nurem- 
berg and Leipzig. Then Vasco da Gama discovered the route to 
India round the cape; and Transylvania was for some centuries 
isolated from the highroads of commercial intercourse, and frequently 
ravaged by incursions of Turks or Austrians. 

Bits of their old history, carried down by tradition, and never 
committed to writing by the illiterate people, gradually took the form 
of myths; and so this strange story of the children of Hameln, 
suggested at first by the history of the early German immigrants, was 
applied to the Magyarized Styrians whose descendants still work the 
iron of Thoroczko. Just as that painter of Hameln had represented 
David and the spies of Moses in the costume and scenery of their 
own every-day world, so these people allowed the legends of. their 
origin to be affected by the atmosphere of myth in which they lived. 
They took a natural view of subjects that were dear to them. You 
may see in one of their paintings of the Virgin Mary’s death-bed, 
surrounded by grieving friends, a couple of little boys playing at 
whip-top, all unconscious of the sorrow within. In another Saint 
Mark is writing his Gospel with a pen or pencil in each hand. Other 
apostles are drawn handling nets, which they made of twine, like the 
relatives of the painters; and in other pictures, representing ‘those 
blessed fields whereon the Saviour trod,’ you may see German 
furniture of the seventeenth century through the open house doors, 
and Dutch clocks ticking on the wall. These painters and their 
contemporaries lived the lives of the Biblical personages, and brought 
them nearer to themselves, by the very intensity of their sympathy, 
than the more accurate historical painters of to-day; and the very 
reality of the faith evidenced by the pictures gives them an indes- 
cribable charm. So it is with the legends about their own origin, 
These Styrian ironworkers had’spent their lives underground in their 
native land, working the iron mines; and they did the same in 
Thoroczko. So the popular fancy easily identified them with the 
children who were supposed to have been led away from Hameln by 
underground passages. And the story, spite of its historical in- 
accuracies, symbolizes some truths of our moral experience also. 

Browning tells us that one lame child was left behind, and in after 
years related how the piper sang to them of 

‘A joyous land 
Joining the town, and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed, and fruit-trees grew, 


And flowers put on a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new,’ etc. 


Is it not our experience that, when we break loose from the leading- 
strings of our childhood and youth, we look out into the great world 
with expectations that are mostly disappointed by our later experience, 
but yet often find something better for us in the stern conflict of the 
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world than what we expected? These Styrians did not come into a 
joyous land; but, high up among the storm-swept mountains, they 
dwelt in a barren place, where they had to win the means of their 
existence by mining and smelting the iron from which they made the 
plough-shares to till the soil and the sword to keep off the invader. 
But they found one privilege of which they had never dreamed. In 
the pleasant homes they had left behind every attempt at religious 
progress was rudely suppressed by a priest-ridden soldiery ; while 
here, up in their mountain fastnesses, they were free to worship God 
undisturbed in the way that best recommended itself to their 
conscience. 
JouN FRETWELL. 


The Book of Micah. 


‘ TN the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, Kings of Judah,’— 

iT those evil days which awaked the strains of the great Isaiah,— 
another prophetic voice was raised. The same conditions of national 
life, the same strong faith in righteousness which fired the soul of his 
great contemporary, also made their mark on the soul of Micah, and 
upon him too came the compelling ‘word of the Lord’ which he 
must speak or die. The fire burned within and consumed him until 
his message was uttered. Only under such strenuous conditions 
could the glowing and eloquent prophecy which bears his name have 
been produced. 

It is a book of great variety, beginning with a tumult of denuncia- 
tion, in which the words can scarcely come quickly enough to 
express the horror of Israel’s sin and the swiftness and sureness of its 
punishment, the crash of the doomed city and the desolation of those 
who have lost their heritage. Then comes peace after the storm, but 
it breaks again and again into excitement; then the stately movement 
of chap. vi. and the pensive meditation with which the book closes. 

There is a good deal in this prophecy to remind us of Isaiah’s 
longer book. Each of them bears witness to the eternal fight 
between good and evil, and each lifts up his voice to urge an 
absolute righteousness of life. ‘Cease to do evil; learn to do well.’ 
‘Do justly and love mercy.’ 

The book of Micah has four marked divisions :—(r) chaps. i., ii., 
iii. ; (2) chaps. iv., v.; (3) chap. vi.: (4) chap. vii. 

The first contains the denunciation of sin and threats of judg- 
ment; the second, a glowing forecast of the future greatness and 
peace of Israel; the third, ‘the Lord’s Controversy’; and the fourth, 
the prophet’s lament. The opening phrases of these divisions are:— 

‘Hear, all ye people,’ ) mn 
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‘But in the last days it shall come to pass.’ 

‘Hear ye now what the Lord saith.’ 

‘Woe is me!’ 

(1) The first section is further divided into two appeals, one 
addressed to the people, the other to their leaders. ‘Hear, all ye 
people, and again, ‘Hear, I pray ye, O heads of Jacob, and ye 
princes of the house of Israel.’ Micah, like Isaiah, first calls upon 
the earth to hearken, and then follows with a mighty burst of indig- 
nation in the name of Jehovah, who threatens a swiftly coming 
danger, like in strength and suddenness to the earthquake and 
the rushing torrent, carrying all before them. The vengeance 
draws nearer and nearer, until at last it reaches ‘the gate of my 
people,’ until ‘evil came down from the Lord unto the gate of 
Jerusalem.’ The dreaded Assyrian chariots are mentioned, the 
humiliating tribute, and the final doom of captivity. The land 
mourns for the flower of its youth gone away to serve in a strange 
land. At the end of.chap. ii., closing the general denunciation, is a 
beautiful contrast to this in the picture of the return from captivity ; 
first the sad procession of exiles outward, then the bright procession 
of the released coming home again. There is the stir and excitement 
of gathering together, ‘great noise by reason of the multitude of men,’ 
then the broken bonds, the opened gate, and the start for home and 
victory with a royal leader at their head and Jehovah as their guide. 

In this indictment of the people, the two sins on which the 
prophet dwells as the cause of Jehovah’s anger are idolatry and 
greed. For the sin of the high places the land is to be made desolate 
‘as an heap of the field’ ; for the sin of greed and oppression there 
comes as punishment the failure of national life. The fields that 
have been coveted and taken by violence are divided among 
strangers; the voice of the prophet whom they sought to silence 
because he made them ashamed of their doings is heard no more; 
his place as leader of thought is taken by one who urges the 
indulgence of animal pleasure, saying, ‘I will prophesy unto thee of 
wine and strong drink.’ 

In chap. iii. follows a yet sterner denunciation, addressed to the 
rulers of the people for the same sins of greed and oppression, the 
two that are always found hand in hand. These rulers are the false 
shepherds who, instead of feeding the flock, feed themselves upon it. 
Putting aside all figure, Micah says, ‘The heads thereof judge for 
reward, and the priests thereof teach for hire, and the prophets 
thereof divine for money’ ; and all this they do in the name of Jehovah, 
professing to be his favoured servants, while they really belong to the 
despicable of the earth, ready to sell their souls for a piece of bread. 

Upon the heads of these false prophets their sin returns in the 
“form of spiritual deadness, that leanness of soul which is the sure 
result of using the powers of leadership for selfish ends. When one 


, 
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who might be a prophet thus degrades his gifts they die away, 
leaving the dead calm of spiritual dulness, worse than any storm of 
passion or sorrow for the soul’s frail bark. It is a fine description— 
‘Therefore night shall be unto you, that ye shall not have a vision : 
and it shall be dark unto you, that ye shall not divine; and the sun 
shall go down over the prophets, and the day shall be dark over 
them. Then shall the seers be ashamed, and the diviners con- 
founded ; yea, they shall all cover their lips; for there is no answer 
of God.’ 

(2) In chaps. iv. and v. we have Micah’s prophetic rhapsody of 
the future greatness of Jerusalem, his version of that day-dream of 
coming glory which: fired the souls of all the prophets, and ever 
formed the silver lining to the thunder clouds of their wrath. These 
visions bear witness to their extreme tenacity of national life, and to 
an undying faith in their own future as a people, and the part they 
should play in the world’s history. 

The opening of this passage in Micah is identical with the 
corresponding one in Isaiah ; peace is its great feature. Afterwards, 
under the figure of a suffering woman, Israel is encouraged to look 
upon the sojourn in a far city as only the prelude to a coming joy :— 
‘There the Lord shall redeem thee from the hand of thine enemies.’ 
Then there is the clash of arms again. The people are called to 
action; ‘ Arise and thresh, O daughter of Zion,’ ‘ Now gather thyself 
in troops, O daughter of troops.’ From the line of David, the 
typical hero-king, shall one arise to lead them to victory. All the 
enemies are laid low, and Israel becomes the centre of influence for 
the nations. The figures used are those of the gentlest and the 
strongest things, both irresistible, the dew and the showers ‘that 
tarrieth not for men, nor waiteth for the sons of men,’ and the lion 
‘who, if he go through, both treadeth down and teareth in pieces, 
and none can deliver.’ 

To us who know that these high hopes of a national future have 
never been realized, and who contrast the position of the Jews to-day 
with what their finest spirits wrote and hoped concerning them, there 
is a great sadness in the ideal pictures of the prophet-patriots. 
‘Where is it now, the glory and the dream?’ 

Yet have their hopes gone the way of all true aspiration, which 
never fails of fulfilment in the spirit if not in the letter; and ‘all that 


the prophets wrote and spake’ is coming true, because the kernel of 
the everlasting truth was with them. 


‘ All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed of good shall exist, 
Not its semblance, but itself.’ 


There arose indeed one among themselves, not a king but a 
peasant, in whom the kingdom of righteousness found its greatest 
stimulus and its highest realization, Through his influence a wider 
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Israel is awake and abroad in the world now, working for the same 
hope which inspired the holy men of old. 

(3) In the valley, with the mountains as silent watchers standing 
by and adding solemnity to the scene, ‘the Lord’s Controversy’ 
opens. Jehovah pleads, and the people make reply, offering to him 
their all, from the calf of a year old to the precious first-born son. 
All these are swept aside, whether the ‘ten thousands of rivers of oil,’ 
or the horrible rite of child-sacrifice, as useless to obtain his favour ; 
and he stands forth as a god not to. be worshipped by any gifts, but 
only by the right adjustment of the relations between man and man, 
by the pure heart and the upright life,—a god who will ever withhold 
his blessing from him who gives ‘scant measure’ to his brother. 

The teaching of Jesus, in fulfilling this law, lifts it on to the 
spiritual plane. With him it is the gifts of the heart which must be 
poured out ungrudgingly, and the one thing which excludes from his 
kingdom is to give ‘scant measure’ of the oil and wine of charity. 

(4) This is the outpouring of the prophet’s spirit in an hour of 
dejection. He takes his emblem from the autumn; not the ‘ season 
of mists and mellow fruitfulness,’ and the joyful ingathering of the 
bounty of the year, but rather the autumn of bare fields and vine- 
yards (only worthless gleanings left) when all the good seems to lie 
behind and all the dreariness before. The first-ripe fruit is gone, 
and so is the good man,—‘ perished out of the earth.’ 

Like Elijah of old time, Micah pictures himself as the only true 
man in all the land. His faith in his people is utterly gone. In the 
closest relationships of life he sees nothing but treachery and betrayal 
of trust; he believes in no man himself and advises no one to trust 
his fellow. But to him also, as to Elijah, there came presently the 
still small voice of comfort. ‘When I fall, I shall arise;’ and 
coming out of his mood of despondency, he sees once more before 
him vindication for himself and victory for his people; again their 
enemies are laid low, and Jehovah feeds them like a flock. 

The prophecy closes with one of its best known passages, the 
glorious exalting of Jehovah as a God who ‘delighteth in mercy,’ and 
who would ‘cast all their sins into the depths of the sea.’ 


ELLen M. Creax. 


Biographical Sketch. 
Dean Stanley. 


VERYONE who has seen, or hopes to see Westminster Abbey, 
should know something about the life of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, who was, at one time, Dean of the grand old building, and 
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loved every nook in it so dearly. He was born at Alderley, in 
Cheshire, on December 13, 1815, in the old rectory—a house 
covered with roses standing in a garden close to the ivy-mantled 
church, in whose ancient tower chattering starlings used to build 
their nests. Arthur was the second boy in the family and had two 
brothers and two sisters. His father was rector of Alderley, and 
a few words will describe him. He was a man of great moral 
courage, who always tried to be true to what was right, and did not 
care what happened to himself so long as he obeyed his conscience. 
The Rector was a liberal in politics, while all the gentry and clergy 
of the neighbourhood were conservatives. He spent his days in 
trying to spread good habits and high aims in life among the people 
about him, and to train the boys and girls of the village to grow 
up true and honest men and women. Of Arthur’s mother it is 
enough to say that she was a noble-hearted, loving woman who 
devoted herself to her children, because she knew that the founda- 
tions of character are laid in early days. She was precious to 
Arthur beyond all words, and her influence pervaded his whole 
life. Looking back on his early home Dean Stanley wrote in later 
years, ‘That Cheshire parsonage is still, after a long life, dear and 
sacred beyond any spot on earth to me.’ 

While his brothers were devoted to daring games and all kinds of 
fun, Arthur was a delicate, silent lad who lived in a little world of his 
own of fancy and poetry, and cared for no pursuit so much as 
for reading. ‘He will be a happier man than he is a boy,’ said the 
tender, watchful mother. But his parents saw that he must be led 
to take an interest in active life, so they resolved to send him to the 
great Public School at Rugby, where Dr. Arnold, afterwards so 
famous, had just settled as head-master. 

Fancy Arthur Stanley, thirteen years old, a small, shy boy shrink- 
ing from new acquaintances. He had the name of ‘ Nancy’ given to 
him in derision soon after he came among his unknown school- 
fellows. Great public schools are little worlds in themselves. In 
the days of Arthur’s boyhood there were scenes of temptation to 
innocent boys fresh from the sheltered life of home, and he shrank 
back from the coarse, rough boys whom he met with in these new 
scenes. He was laughed at and bullied because he had no skill in 
games and did not care to play them; and was tormented by scoffing 
boys because he refused to idle as they did—on one occasion being 
struck on the forehead by a stone thrown through the window of his 
little study where he sat hard at work, for he was ‘keen as a hound. 
in the pursuit of learning.’ Those were dreary days, and he was 
often lonely and discouraged. But though small in stature, he had 
great resolution, and was not to be turned by laughter from the 
path he chose to take. The result was that the master of his 
form one day pointed him out to the other boys, saying, ‘ That 
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boy has only just come, but if you don’t mind, he’ll soon be up 
to you.’ 

And sure enough, Stanley, at one bound, won the place at the top 
of the form, and it was plain that the insignificant looking new comer 
would gain the honours coveted by his older and taller companions. 
‘Ah!’ said a waggish lad, ‘he’ll have to have a stool to stand on 
when he gets his prizes and a wheelbarrow to carry them away.’ 
But the laughter soon ceased and the nickname of ‘Nancy’ was 
dropped, and by and by it was strange to see the kind of tender 
deference and respect with which his school-fellows began to treat 
this boy who was so unlike themselves. The beauty of his character, 
his moral courage and purity of heart, impressed even the roughest 
and idlest about him. 

Now Dr. Arnold, the Headmaster of the School, had been like a 
great leader and inspirer to Arthur Stanley. Arthur never forgot 
words he had heard from Dr. Arnold in the school chapel— Fear 
God and listen to his voice, but heed not the voices of your fellows’; 
and it was just because he feared God and listened to the whisper of 
conscience within him, that this small, shy lad whom the strong, idle 
wrong-doers mocked at at first, had had strength to keep on his way 
and do right in spite of their laughter. Arthur had found out what a 
help it was to look up to and try to follow the example of some one 
who was better and wiser than he; and as Dr. Arnold had been his 
leader and helper, so he resolved to try, in his turn, to help and lead 
those who were younger and weaker than himself. Often his study was 
packed by new boys whom he had asked to breakfast with him. He 
kept a watch over them, his own younger brother amongst them, and 
encouraged them to come to him if they were in trouble or tempted 
to do wrong. 

So, as time passed, and he rose in the school, he became the hero 
and pride of his schoolfellows. Hard-working, duty-loving Stanley 
took prize after prize, till at last a speech day came when the last of 
the distinctions he could gain had been won, and the boys never 
afterwards forgot the headmaster’s face and voice when he said, 
‘Thank you, Stanley, we have nothing more to give you!’ Then 
broke forth such a shouting and clapping from the assembled school 
as had never been heard before, for it was a great event to witness 
Dr. Arnold’s pride in his favourite pupil, and to see the fags bowed 
under the weight of the books which the head boy had won. 

But schooldays must come to an end, and in 1833 Stanley went 
to Oxford, where, in course of time, he became a lecturer and tutor, 
and by and by was made preacher to the University. Now, in 
- Oxford, it was the habit in those days to think that people must 
believe certain ideas which had been long held. But there were men 
in the college there, who, in their search for truth, had given up some 
of these old beliefs for others which they thought it was more right to 
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hold, and they gathered followers about them. So there were disputes 
and parties at Oxford. Stanley did not always agree with these 
new theories; but if men were good, and true, and reverent, he was 
grieved to see them slighted and removed from posts, which they 
were otherwise fit to hold, because of the opzmzons they held, and he 
spoke bravely in their defence. He thought that what people have 
to do on earth is to build up beautiful, good characters, and that 
trying to follow the example of Christ, rather than holding a special 
creed, makes a man a Christian. So he used to say and do all he 
could to teach people to look for what was noble in the characters 
and deeds of those about them, and not to care so much about 
differences in theiropinions. And Stanley became a great influence 
at Oxford; but he did not so much win the hearts of his hearers by 
his teaching and preaching as by what he was himself. It was said 
people could not even think evil in his presence—to be with him 
made one feel good because he was so good and true himself. Think 
how beautiful the life must be that spreads such a spirit abroad! 
Though so full of work, and holding so high a position at Oxford, 
Stanley never neglected little kindnesses which form so large a part of 
life. Many a young student, ill and lonely in his room, was cheered 
by Stanley’s visits and helped by his advice when in trouble. 

In 1851 Stanley was made Canon—that is, one of the resident 
clergy—at Canterbury Cathedral. Here he wrote some of his best 
known books, the ‘Memorials of Canterbury’ among others, in 
which he tells us that what seemed at first to him mere stones or bare 
walls in the great building became to him like so many chapters in 
English history. The poor people in Canterbury loved him dearly— 
he used to spend so much time among them cheering and amusing 
the sick and old. 

There is only room here just to mention how after his father’s 
death he tenderly cared for his mother, and made a home for her till 
she too passed away. At the Queen’s request he travelled in the 
Holy Land and in Egypt with the Prince of Wales, and in 1863 he 
married Lady Augusta Bruce, lady-in-waiting to the Queen, and they 
made their home in the Deanery close to Westminster Abbey, for he 
was by that time appointed Dean of Westminster. Hitherto Stanley 
had always tried to lead men who differed in religious views to live in 
unity and charity, saying that as there are many mansions in heaven, 
so there are many entrances to it. By so doing he had brought on 
himself the enmity of many narrow-minded men, and they protested 
at first against his appointment as Dean. But even shey were won 
over in time, and the Deanery became the resort of men of all 
opinions and sects. All bitterness and strife seemed to fade away in 
the good Dean’s house and presence, and men who could not think 


alike began to see good in each other and to grow friendly and 
willing to learn. 
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Who has not heard of Colenso, the Bishop of Natal, who, on 
account of his teachings about the Bible, was called a heretic and 
persecuted? Stanley knew he was a good, wise man, and had a 
reverent spirit, and he defended Colenso nobly, and invited him to 
preach in the Abbey when he came to England and found all the 
pulpits of the Church of England closed against him. Nor was this 
all he did. When Colenso was still in Natal, ‘absent, friendless and 
unpopular,’ Stanley went to a great meeting of the clergy and chief 
leaders of the English Church, and was the only champion there of 
the Bishop. He told how he had helped and taught the poor 
ignorant natives and sacrificed himself, and ended by saying, ‘ For 
these deeds he will be remembered when you who censure him are 
all dead, buried and forgotten.’ 

It would be hard to say how Dean Stanley loved the beautiful old 
Abbey. He used to take parties of working men round it and 
explain to them the monuments, telling them ‘the wonderful tale 
that lies imprisoned in dead stones,’ and asking them to the Deanery 
afterwards to a meal with himself and Lady Augusta. He used to 
hold services for children in the Abbey, and then the great nave was 
filled with listening little ones. ‘My best time is yet to'come,’ said 
the Dean when he was sixty years old. And soit proved: for as he 
grew older his power of sympathy increased and he interested himself 
more and more in his fellow-men, doing good work in the back 
streets and humble homes round Westminster, and throwing his 
loving heart into everything he undertook. His beautiful wife was a 
constant helper in all his interests. After her death he felt her spirit 
with him in all he did, and for five years longer his life was spared to 
labour in public affairs, in spreading Christian charity about him, 
and in watching over the working-men’s clubs, coffee houses, 
missions and hospitals which he had helped to found. He was 
called away in the midst of work, and it was truly said that ‘he was 
borne to the grave on the shoulders of the nation.’ When his body 
was laid to rest in the Abbey beside his wife’s grave, a multitude 
gathered together. In the meanest streets all shops and public 
houses were closed; the hardest roughs seemed softened by his 
name, and it was as if all London with one accord longed to do him 
loving honour, while even from far away in Yorkshire uncouth 
countrymen left their homes to be present ‘ at the burying.’ 

Dean Stanley’s memory is fittingly enshrined in the grand old 
Abbey; for he taught men to reverence all that is beautiful and 
sacred in the life and relics of the past. But the best lesson we learn 
from him is that our true work in life is to try to build up noble 
_ characters, and lead good, loving lives, and to care less for creeds 
and opinions than for gentle, kindly deeds and reverent hearts. 
Frances E. Cooke. 


_— 
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The Influence of Prayer. 


RAVER is more than a cry for succour. It is joyful exercise by 
which man’s best powers are réfreshed and strengthened. It 
is a joy that so adds keenness to the moral vision that truth and 
right, love and goodness, are clearly seen to be the Master Powers of 
existence. For the nobler the faculties and the higher the object to 
which they devote themselves, the greater is the delight which results. 
A pure pleasure helps to clear the moral vision, as it scatters the mists 
and removes the film that darkens the spiritual eye. He who fully 
understands this will pray with Lady Jane Grey, when she had been 
made queen against her will, ‘Lord keep me pure, make others 
great an’ Thou wilt.’ For when the presence of God is actually felt 
the small distinctions of worldly rank is nothing compared to the 
fact that man is an immortal being, not a mere creature of time. 

How often has the spirit of liberty been blown into vigorous flame 
by the breath of prayer! Our forefathers, who had to struggle for 
and vindicate those principles which now rule our country, bear 
witness that victorious valour is largely the result of the spirit thus 
kindled. The prayer of Cromwell on the morning of the battle of 
Marston Moor, ‘Slay me, O Lord; if Thou wilt give my bleeding 
country liberty and peace’ ; and that of Washington on the eve of the 
surprise of Princeton Valley, ‘1 ask nothing for myself, but Thy help 
for my country, O God,’ prove not only the unselfishness of 
patriotic ardour, but where the strength of patiiotic courage has its 
source. ‘They who have been mightiest in prayer have been able to 
labour, to fight, or endure hardship more than others, for knowing 
that God is with them they can overcome the world. It was said even 
by his enemies, that that pious patriot, Hampden, could toil terribly, 
and when he fell on the fatal field of Chalgrove, it was with a prayer 
for his country on his lips. When he who has given himself into 
slavery to his passions and appetites, comes into the presence of 
the Holy One, and lays bare his unclean heart, he learns that he 
must become willing to be cleansed by whatever painful process 
may be needed, before he can be acceptable to Him who is too 
pure to look on iniquity. For prayer is thinking to God with the 
purpose of yielding to His will in all things. When we talk with 
a man of full mind, pure life, and high character, we are quickened 
in all that is best within us. It is not only that we obtain information, 
that light is thrown on difficult questions, that new hopes like stars on 
a dark night shine over our life, but new vigour is added to our mind, 
and that which seemed all but impossible becomes comparatively easy 
to do. For he kindles new life in us, rouses us to self-reliance, and 
even as the sun, when spring-time comes, quickens into growth the 
seeds that sleep in the earth through the winter; so kindliness and 
and truth, valour and disinterestedness, are the result of contact of the 
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lower with the Higher Mind. It cannot-be that the spirit of our 
nobler fellow-men can have a more quickening power upon us than 
the spirit of God. We cannot have serious thoughts of Him without 
catching some ray of His light that is ever pouring into the souls of 
His children, as flowers are quickened by the sun. To have a clear 
image of anything in our minds we must for a time at least shape our 
thought into its form. All education of the young, the power of 
example, is founded on this fact,—first imitation, then emulation. 
If it were not so, example would have no influence, and culture no 
meaning for human beings. But so it is, if the thought dwells con- 
stantly on that which is mean and trivial, its tone will be low, its grasp 
will be loose, and it will tend to become poor alike in its means and 
ends. If the dyer’s hand is coloured by that with which it works, the 
tone and temper of the thinker is largely determined by the company 
he keeps. The only means by which we can make moral progress 
is constantly to aspire after something higher, more worthy than we 
are in ourselves. As prayer lifts our souls to the loftiest heights of 
being, even to Him who is high above all, we are raised morally and 
spiritually by engaging in it. If, after prayer, we find our will the more 
disposed for duty, however hard it may be; if we are clearer in our 
thought as to what is right, more in love with what is good, and more 
against what is evil, then have we truly prayed. When we feel more 
in charity with all men, and have become more in earnest in our 
love of truth, then is our prayer effectual. Fear and carking care 
will no longer confuse our thoughts, and we shall be anxious to do 
good to others, even though it be at the cost of some sacrifice. It 
would be a glorious world that was ruled by the spirit of prayer 
unalloyed by the meaner, baser passions that drive men astray. All 
our idealisms, all our spiritual raptures are delusions unless they 
help in the upbuilding of noble character. 

The maiden just budding into womanhood, the youth on the verge 
of manhood, are often swayed by undefinable feelings and longings ; 
quickening within them are moody humours, sentimental yearnings, 
clashing desires, thankless melancholies, and boisterous caprices; 
fresh passions breaking into activity urge them to gratification careless 
of consequences; and eager hopes and threatening prospects are 
ripe within them, and what, inexperienced as they are, can they do 
amidst such confusions and bewilderments? Their best resort is prayer, 
to go to the Father of all, and ask Him for aid to bring order out of this 
confusion. Thus may they have passion turned, by the divine 
chemistry of piety, into the pure glow of love, and manly ardour, and 
resolute self-reliance, or womanly purity, gentleness, tenderness and 
‘grace. And as they grow in experience they will mature into wisdom 
and trustful obedience to God. Passion will wane in power over the 
life as piety waxes strong; until venerable age crowns the honoured 
head with snowy hair emblematic of the white soul so beautiful in the 
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eyes of God and good men. As the first small rill, the beginning of 
some great river, flows from lofty heights near the clouds, broadening 
and deepening as it runs, receiving lesser streams on Its way, 
enriching wide reaches of soil as it meanders in its course, making 
possible the homestead, the farm, the garden and the orchard, so the 
life of man has its source in the High God, the perennial spring of 
all existence. Many influences flow in upon him, but none which 
he may not turn to good use. He needs discipline that he may have 
ordered faculties, and contention with untoward circumstances that 
he may develop strength of will. Everywhere in the course of man’s 
life are seen marked results of this; in some instances evil, in others 
good. But good-or evil, there is no pause in man’s life, on he goes 
until the great ocean of eternity receives him. Like the river which 
the course of his life resembles, he dwindles into a mean and petty 
thing of poisonous pools and fcetid patches of mud, when cut off 
from his source. Human passion heedless of its relations to God is 
a degrading and destructive power. It is prayer that keeps man in 
conscious communion with the source of his being, and bathes him in 
an atmosphere of divine and life-giving influence. 

Thus do we learn somewhat of the influence of prayer on the in- 
dividual. It is obedience to a fundamental instinct of his nature. It 
lifts his thoughts to the Highest and Holiest. For he who thinks not 
nobly is hardly likely to do otherwise than live meanly, in a moral 
being the outward life depends mainly on inward conditions. No 
one can rise above the level of his disposition, as that determines the 
deeds he does, or the words he speaks; and he is a poor creature 
who is a mere sense-bound one. 

Witiiam MircHeEtt. 


Tue Power or Goopness.—lIt is recorded of a Chinese emperor 
that on being told that his enemies had revolted in one of the distant 
provinces, he said to his officers, ‘Come, follow: me, and we will 
quickly destroy them.’ He marched forward, and the rebels 
submitted on his approach. All now thought that he would take 
revenge, and were surprised to see the captives treated with kind- 
ness and humanity. ‘How!’ said the chief officer, ‘is this the 
manner in which your majesty fulfils your promise? Your royal 
word was given that your enemies should be destroyed, and 
behold, you have pardoned them all, and even caressed some 
of them!’ ‘I promised,’ replied the emperor, ‘to destroy my 
enemies; I have fulfilled my word, for see, they are enemtes no 
longer: I have made /rvends of them.’ ‘If thine enemy hunger, 


feed him . . . for in so doing thou shalt h ] 
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Lesson Notes. 
One Day at a Time. 
Matthew vi. 24-34. 

E. 


HEN the authorised version of the Bible was made, ‘to take 

thought’ meant to be troubled and anxious. The phrase 

implied excess of thought. Lord Bacon speaks of a lady who ‘ died 

of thought,’ that is, she died of trouble, of a vexed spirit and a broken 

heart. The revised version reads, ‘Be not anxious’; and another 
very good translation would be ‘do not fret yourself.’ 

In the modern sense of the word, we ought to take thought for to- 
morrow. ‘This is the very element in manhood which gives us power, 
- dignity, civilization,—our ability to forecast the future, to provide for 
coming events, to lay up a reserved fund to meet our needs as they 
arise. It is the part of the mere animal to live alone in the present; 
it is the part of a man to take past and future into his wise survey, and, 
from the lessons of the past, discover how he may wisely work for the 
future. This is why God has made us beings of ‘such large dis- 
course, looking before and after.’ To be prepared for to-morrow, to 
take needful thought for to-morrow,—that is a wise thing; but to fret 
about to-morrow,—that is a very foolish and useless thing. 


I. 


First of all, worry is useless. ‘ Which of you, by being anxious, 
can add one cubit to his stature?’ All your anxiety can never 
change certain things which are fixed and settled. No amount of 
fretfulness can change the pigmy into a giant, the weakling into a 
Hercules. 

In almost every case, it is an ¢maginary \o-morrow about which 
we vex ourselves. God has most mercifully hidden the to-morrows 
of our life. He draws aside one curtain and then another, but only 
one at atime. He leads us onward, one step at a time; and so, step’ 
by step, He guides us along the journey of our life. He seems to 
say :—‘I will only give you one day at a time ; live out that day faith- 
fully, and then you will be ready for the next.’ In his beautiful 
hymn, Cardinal Newman prays :— 

Keep thou my feet: I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me, 

But, sometimes, we do not feel that one step is enough for us; and 
because God will not give us more than one day at a time, we set 
about manufacturing to-morrows of our own. We cannot tell what 
to-morrow may bring; and, instead of waiting for the sure revelation 
of the passing hours, we conjure up a to-morrow of our own, full of 
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grief and sorrow, and we say: ‘However shall I manage to get 
through a day like that!’ We spend our time warding off imaginary 
dangers; we do not possess to-day’s joys, because we are getting ready 
for to-morrow’s difficulties, like that-traveller in Robert Browning’s 
poem, who always dressed in the clothes suitable for the zex¢ country 
he would pass through :— 
As when some traveller bound from North to South, 
Scouts fur in Russia; what’s its use in France? 
In France spurns flannel—where’s its use in Spain? 
In Spain drops cloth, too cumbrous for Algiers ; 
Linen goes next, and last the skin itself—a superfluity in Timbuctoo ; 
When, through his journey, was the fool at ease ? 
We can all remember how, by being anxious for to-morrow, we have 
borne burdens of terrible events, which never happened. 
Some of your griefs you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived ; 
But what torments of pain you endured 
From evils that never arrived. 


Il. 


And anxiety for to-morrow not only spoils present joy, it also un- 
fits us for future"duty. Sometimes a mother worries herself about 
what may happen to her baby; how could she bear it if her child 
were to die? She can scarcely see the beauty of the cradle, because 
she is so haunted by the vision of the coffin. In this way, she 
exhausts her strength beforehand; and, perhaps, makes herself un- 
equal to meet the duties of the sick room, when the hour of trial 
comes. If we allow ourselves to be hypnotised by the dread of 
‘things that may happen,’ our life will be spoilt and our strength 
wasted. Some day, I may break my leg; but I will not anticipate the 
accident by buying the crutches which, probably, I may never need. 
If I live to old age I shall have to mourn the loss of many who are 
dear to me ; but I will not make every glad friendship the prelude to 
a dismal funeral. ‘To-night, I shall feel tired and sleepy ; but it would 
be folly to spend the daylight in undressing for bed. I know that, at 
last, 1 must die; but that is no argument for digging the grave and 
dwelling among the tombs. To be prepared for to-morrow, I must 
live out, bravely and faithfully, the life I possess to-day. 


Lvs 


Jesus uses an argument from the order of nature, to teach us to 
live one day ata time. He tells us that nature is on our side. The 
Universe is a storehouse of provision for our wants; and, generally, 
we shall find that each day’s work will provide for each day’s need. 
He seems to say:—‘ You men have foresight and skill; you are able 
to sow and reap, to build store-houses and barns; and yet you are 
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fretful and anxious. Now, look at the birds and flowers, which have 
ae of your human cleverness, and yet manage to get clothed and 
ed. 

When this passage is read by a minister from the pulpit, it is very 
likely that some business man, in the congregation, says to himself, 
‘Ah, that sounds all very fine; but if I lived as carelessly as the birds, 
my business would soon go to rack and ruin!’ And the careful 
mother cannot help thinking, ‘Not care for raiment! why, if I was 
not for ever stitching and mending and washing, my boys and girls 
would soon be in rags.’ 

But such thoughts arise from a misunderstanding of these counsels 
of Jesus. He does not mean that we are to abdicate our humanity, 
and live by instinct. He does not mean that we are to dissolve our 
civilization, and return to some primeval state of nature. He means 
that, if these lilies za‘urally grow into beauty, if these birds custznctively 
are fed, how much more (that is the emphasis of the passage) should 
we not believe that providence will reward our thought and work. If - 
birds and flowers do not starve and perish, why should you, of much 
more value than they, take for granted that you will meet calamity 
and ruin? 


V. 


And, after all, birds and flowers do not live the lazy life we are 
sometimes inclined to think they do. They do their part, and the 
economy of nature does the rest. The bird does not sow nor reap ; 
but, in its own way, it earns its living; if it were to sit idly on the 
bough, not a crumb of food or a drop of water would ever reach it. 
Within the limits of instinct, the bird codéperates with nature, just as 
truly as man does within the limits of intelligence. And even the 
flowers of the field are not idle. Every molecule of every plant is 
palpitating with life; and, by its activity, is securing the very elements 
it needs for quickening and developing its structure. ‘Consider the. 
lilies, how they grow;’ well! grow/h is a very important matter and 
a most serious piece of work. Within the limits of vegetable existence 
the plant codperates with nature. You have seen a plant growing in 
a dim-lighted cellar,—and how terribly hard it works; how it sends 
its suckers down between the damp bricks to try to find some nourish- 
ment, and stretches out its pale stem and sickly leaves to get into the 
air and sunshine. To the very utmost of its power, the plant works 
for its living ; and, out of the storehouse of nature it becomes clothed 


in beauty. 
Lae 


That is the lesson :—do what you can, and never torment yourself 
with what you cannot do, Fill the hour with its appointed work, and 
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resist every call and interruption which would encroach upon your 
task and exhaust your power. That is one secret of peace. Jesus 
said of a woman, ‘She hath done what she could;’ and of an angel 
you would not be able to give greater praise. Not even a god can do 
more than fill the hour while it lasts. 

But we are not satisfied with the work we are doing; we trouble 
ourselves with the thought of other kinds of work, which, perhaps, we 
might be able to do. We cannot attend to the book we are reading 
to-day, because we are wondering what book we shall choose to read 
to-morrow. And so it is with our duties. In this great world, with 
all its sins and sufferings, there is so much to be done, that an earnest 
man reproaches himself that he cannot accomplish greater things. 
We see saints and heroes plunging into the holy war; and here we 
can only do some little good in the obscure circle to which we belong. 
But it is a fatal thing to allow yourself to be mesmerised by the work 
of the whole world. Your work is not that of universal providence. 
The great Master has put you here to cultivate this field; and you 
will never get your task done by wishing you could till the fields in all 
the country round. A good man once confessed, ‘ It is not the work 
I do that wears me out; it is the work I can’t do and don’t do that is 
killing me.’ We must learn to fill each hour and leave the rest with 
God. We must do everything within our power, but not be anxious 
about the things beyond our power. If we will do our part, we may 
be sure that God will not fail to do His. Rise to the fulness of your 
strength; but do not fret that you cannot pass beyond your limitations 
by adding one cubit to your stature. 


VII. 


Then comes the crowning argument:—‘ Your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.’ There is not only a resistless 
Fate, to which we must bow; there is a living God, whom we may 
love and serve. There is not only a stern Nature with inexorable 
laws; there is a gracious Fatherhood that reaches down to our per- 
sonal needs. Resignation is good ; but when Jesus speaks the words 
‘ Your Father,’ then submission flashes up into faith and love. Now 
we gain the conviction of paternal providence; an eternal Father is 
using the order of nature and the events of life for the good of His 
children. ‘Your Father feedeth them; are ye not of much more 
value than they’; that thought changes philosophy into religion, and 
transfigures stern duty into perfect love. 

From Jesus, then, we learn to take one day at a time, and to leave 
to-morrow to be unfolded by providence. Let the hand of God turn 
over the pages of the book of life for you; and then you will have no 
fear as to what the future chapters in your history will reveal. The 
pages in the past have recorded a wondrous story of unfailing love 
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and mercy which endureth for ever; let them be prophecies of the 
more matchless bounties to be bestowed in days to come. 

In the list of things which, the Apostle says, can never separate 
us from the love of God, he mentions ‘things to come.’ Why, it 
is just these ‘things to come’ which most fill us with fretfulness and 
fear, because we imagine they will be worse than the things which are 
past. ‘Nor things present, nor things to come shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God.’ All things are so working 
together for good, that nothing can be against us. That is the 
triumph of faith:—‘Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us.’ 

[Read Adelaide A. Proctor’s hymn, ‘ One by one the sands are 
flowing’; Martineau’s Pravse and Prayer, 258; Essex Hall Hymnal, 
268]. 


Notes and Illustrations. 


Tue Hymn or Provipence.—For seven years Cowper had been 
comparatively cheerful. The sun shone and the birds sang in his 
spiritual sky. But a foreboding impression of another attack of 
insanity began to creep over him! The presentiment grew deeper. 
The clouds gathered fast. It is said that he even meditated self- 
destruction, and left his quiet cottage to drown himself in the neigh- 
bouring river Ouse! Whether this statement be true or not, it is 
certain that he went forth from his house under the pall of an over- 
whelming gloom. Just while these black clouds of despair were 
darting their vivid lightnings into his suffering soul, the grandest 
inspiration of his life broke upon him, and he began to sing out 
these wonderful words— 


‘God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm,’ 


For several years Cowper’s splendid intellect was to be under a 
total eclipse. "The penumbra was already darkening its disc. But in 
full view of the impending calamity, the inspired son of song chanted 
forth those strains of holy cheer— 


‘ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.’ 


Cowper never could have sung that sublime anthem of victory 
except under the inspiration of the ‘power from on high.’ It was to 
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be his last song for many years. The storm was coming, but 
Cowper’s eye of faith saw Jehovah ‘riding above the storm.’ The 
heavens gathered blackness, but the ineffable smz/e of his Divine 
Lord lurked behind the tempest. The ‘bud’ of sorrow which was 
springing fast did have ‘a bitter taste’—the very wormwood was not 
more bitter—but oh, how ‘ sweet the flower’ that it unfolded! 

This matchless hymn of providence which God put into the soul 
of his afflicted servant has been a ‘song in the mzgA¢’ to millions of 
his people when under the discouraging clouds of adversity. During 
the terrible famine in Lancashire, the work ran low at one of the 
cotton-mills. Occupation and wages grew less day by day. At 
length the overseer met the half-starved operatives, and announced 
to them the fatal tidings—‘ There is no more work. Flickering hope 
went out in black despair. One delicate sweet girl—thin and pale 
with suffering—arose amid the heart-broken company and began to 
sing the cheering words she had learned in the Sunday-school :— 


‘ Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take! 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


‘Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain ; 

God is his own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.’ 


A sunburst of hope came over the despairing company when the 
sweet strain was ended. It proved a prophecy. For the proprietors 
determined to struggle on awhile longer—and ere long that mill 
was running again at fall work. 


Cutvatry.—On the corner of one of the business streets of an 
American city, a shoeblack had just finished polishing the shoes of a 
well-dressed and gentle-appearing man. The latter was unfortunate 
in having a deformity which compelled him to wear a shoe on one of 
his feet with an exceedingly thick sole, thus endeavouring to make up 
mechanically for what nature had denied him. 

‘How much shall I pay you?’ he asked the boy. 

‘Five cents, sir.’ 

‘O, but you should have more than five cents for polishing my 
eee said the gentleman, tapping the thick sole significantly with 

is cane. 

‘No, sir,’ said the boy, ‘five cents is enough. I don’t want to 
make no money o’ your hard luck.’ 

The customer handed out a coin, laid his hand on the youngster’s 
head for a moment, and passed on, Who says the days of chivalry 
are over? ‘ ¥3 
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Lire.—One day, when the birds had sung themselves quite weary, 
a long pause ensued, broken at last by a philosophical chaffinch in 
these words: ‘ What is life?’ 

They all were rather startled at this interruption, but a little 
warbler answered at once: ‘Life is a song.’ 

‘No, it is a struggle in darkness,’ said a mole, who had just 
succeeded in getting his head above the ground. 

‘I think it is a development,’ said a wild rosebud, as she unfolded 
her petals one by one to the delight of a butterfly who came to kiss 
her, and who exclaimed : 

‘ Life is all enjoyment!’ : 

‘Call it rather a short summer’s day,’ hummed a little fly as it 
passed by. 

‘I cannot see in it anything but hard work,’ was the lamentation of a 
small ant, as she struggled on with a straw ever so much too big for her. 

The magpie only laughed to cover his own poverty of thought. 
The general indignation at such levity might easily have produced a 
quarrel, had not at that moment the rain begun to fall, whispering sadly : 

‘Life is made up of tears.’ 

‘You are all mistaken,’ called out the eagle, as he sailed through 
the air on his majestic wings. ‘Life is freedom and strength.’ 

Meanwhile, it had grown dark, and a practically minded bullfinch 
proposed that they should go to rest. And the night-wind rustled 
softly through the leaves: 

‘Life is a dream.’ 

Silence lay over town and country, and the dawn was near, when 
the scholar in his lonely room extinguished his lamp and said: 

‘ Life is but a school.’ 

While the youth, returning from a night of revelry, moaned in his 
heart : 

“It is one long desire, ever unfulfilled.’ 

‘It is an eternal mystery,’ whispered fitfully the new-born morning 
breeze. 

Then suddenly a rosy light spread over the horizon and tinged | 
with its glow the tips of the forest trees, as it rose into the sky. And 
as the morning kissed the awakening earth, a mighty harmony rang 
through the world: 

‘Life is a beginning!’ —Adapted from the Swedish. 


Bible Readings for November. 


Mov. 3, Isaiah i. 10-20. One are not the essentials in the sight of 
lesson that people in all times need to the Father, but to ‘ cease to do evil and 
learn is here given by the prophet. to learn to do good. é ; 
Outward ceremonies and observances Matt. xi. 7-19. Jesus is speaking 
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to those people. around him who are 
evidently dissatisfied with John the 
Baptist, and he asks them what kind of 
man they expected to find teaching in 
the wilderness? Not, surely, one who 
would bend this way or that like a reed! 
Nor one of the courtier class, dressed in 
soft raiment, for such men would not 
make that desolate strip of land by the 
river Jordan their dwelling-place. Then 
Jesus declares that this rugged preacher 
is a prophet indeed, and one who may 
be fitly described in the well-known 
words of their own-scriptures. Then 
he rebukes his hearers for their un- 
reasonableness; they object to John 
because of his holding himself aloof 
from others, and they object to him 
(Jesus) because he is friendly with all 
men, even the publicans and sinners— 
they are like disagreeable children who 
refuse to join with their companions in 
anything. 

Taov. 10, Joshua xxiv. 14-28. 
The Hebrews are now in the land of 
Canaan and here we have the dramatic 
account of Joshua’s charge to his people. 
There is to be no indifferentism ; let it 
be understood once for all whom the 
people will acknowledge as their God ! 
‘Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve’ said Joshua,—at the same time 
he tells them plainly ‘as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.’ 

James Iv, 8-17. The meaning of 
this passage is simple and _ straight- 
forward enough for the children to 
understand, but the last verse, especially, 
may be emphasized. There is too often 
a great deal of quibbling as to what is 
sin, and here we have an excellent rule 
given us as a guide. ‘To him that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin,’ or as a later writer has 
put it, ‘We sin when, seeing a higher 
path, we yet take the lower,’ 

Tov, 17, Psalm cxxxix. 1-12; 
23,24. This Psalm, though ascribed 
to David, belongs to a much later period. 
The custom of writing under the name 
of some well-known authority, used 
to be very common. Under the name 
of Solomon, the preacher of a later 
century uttered the words preserved in 
Ecclesiastes, and under that of David, 
the sweet singer, were collected all 
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the best psalms. This one breathes 
throughout a beautiful dependence upon 
the Lord and an acknowledgment of 
His universal power and presence. 

Matthew xxv. 1-13. Here Jesus 
illustrates what he has to say by refer- 
ence to the marriage ceremony accord- 
ing to the usage of the times. Some 
little explanation should be given of 
this parable or the children’s sympathies 
may be given to the foolish virgins, for 
they, perhaps, will consider the conduct 
of their companions to have been un- 
generous. The virgins had to provide 
for the lighting; the bridegroom tarried ; . 
unless there had been oil in reserve it 
would have been burnt out before he 
arrived and the whole building would 
be in darkness. It was not, therefore, 
that they would not give oil to their 
friends, but they cou/d not do so without 
risk of failure all round. ‘Every one 
must bear his own burden’ says Paul, 
and his is a true saying, although, in 
the sense of lightening the burden by 
a loving sympathy, we may help to 
bear one another’s, as he also exhorts 
us to do in the same letter. 

Tov. 24. Judges ix. 1-21. 
Here we have the first parable given in 
the Bible. Abimelech, after slaying his 
brothers except Jotham, the youngest, 
gets himself made king by the people. 
How impossible that the choice of such 
a man could bring happiness to the 
nation! Jotham, on hearing it, stands 
before the people upon Mt. Gerizim and 
tells them the parable of the trees. 
Even among boys and girls how often 
do we find the bramble chosen as 
leader, and then how astonished and 
ill-used is the universal feeling when 
the baneful effects of such a choice are 
made clear. 

1 Corinthians xii. 27-31 & xiii. 
A lesson that should come home to us 


‘all is contained here. The envyings of 


one another that took place in that early 
church are ever being repeated, and we 
all need to learn that the greatest of all 
gifts is charity, or love. xiii. 13. The 
giving of ourselves, (our thoughts and 
our sympathy) along with the gift, is 
the only giving worthy the name. 


‘ Not what we give but what we share , 
The gift without the giver is bare.’ 


